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NOTES FROM THE MEDICAL PRESS 

in charge op 
Elisabeth Robinson Scovil 

Pneumonia and Meningitis. — The Journal of the American 
Medical Association says that pneumonia and meningitis are due to 
invasion of bacteria which are inhabitants of the upper respiratory 
tract, that the conditions under which they become widespread or 
epidemic are not understood, and that the only method for preventing 
their spread is to apply antiseptic methods to the mouth and 
nasopharynx. The application should be made in advance of the season 
of the year during which respiratory diseases prevail. 

Alcohol: Its Action on the Human Organism. — A small book 
with this title has been published in England under the direction of 
the Central Control Board. It is an attempt to state the existing 
knowledge on the subject without taking sides with any existing 
opinions. Contrary to the usual belief it is said the action of alcohol 
on the nerves is sedative and not stimulating, excepting possibly in 
its influence on the respiratory centers. Its seeming stimulative 
properties are due to the narcotic influence of the drug, which dulls 
the user's perception of unpleasant conditions and, by removing the 
control exercised by the higher nerve centers, renders him less self 
critical and makes him feel better and more efficient than he really 
is. In every case it impairs efficiency, whether noticeably so or not. 
It has a food value and may be useful in emergency cases, as in acute 
diseases. As it remains in the blood until oxidized, if present in suffi- 
cient amount it may seriously injure the tissues. To prevent direct 
injury to the mucous membrane of the stomach, alcohol should not be 
taken in concentrated form, nor without food. 

The Prevention of Gas Pains.— A writer in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association urges the abandonment of purging 
and dieting patients before abdominal operations. An eminent author- 
ity, Crile, has warned against these procedures because it interferes 
with the normal tone of the intestines, and many others have confirmed 
it. Emergency operations are seldom followed by the distressing gas 
pains. Experiments on animals have shown that pre-operative 
catharsis is harmful rather than beneficial; the majority showing in- 
creased intestinal gas. Most important of all, there is an unevenness 
in the gradient of muscular forces from duodenum to ileum which is 
essential to the progress of food and gas towards the anus. 
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Mental Hygiene. — The Canadian Medical Association Journal 
gives a synopsis of an address delivered at the Toronto General Hos- 
pital by the director of the Boston Psychiatric Clinic, in which he 
stated that there are seventeen causes of feeble-mindedness, many of 
which are theoretically and practically preventable. Less than five 
per cent of mental weakness is caused by syphilis. The weak-minded 
could be divided into three classes, cases of brain disease, bodily dis- 
ease where the brain affection was incidental, and those due to heredi- 
tary causes. Referring to the intellectual power of an individual, it is 
not the size of the cells as much as the spread of the cells that mat- 
ters. The size of the brain varies with the size of the body. 

Danger op Pituitary Solution in Labor. — In a paper on uterine 
inertia in the Journal of the American Medical Association the writer 
warns against the danger of the use of pituitary extract. He had 
three cases of hour glass contraction of the uterus with retained 
placenta as a result of its administration in the second stage and now 
reserves it for the third stage, after the expulsion of the placenta, 
to control uterine relaxation and hemorrhage. 

Care of Illegitimate Children. — A bulletin of the Children's 
Bureau notes that in Norway the state holds both parents equally and 
continuously responsible for the care of their illegitimate child. 
They are charged with the care of its maintenance, education and 
training as if it had been born in wedlock. This is the first time the 
rights of these children have been nationally recognized. 

The Calcium Requirement of Man. — The Journal of the 
American Medical Association says observations indicate that the 
supply of calcium to the individual cannot be long neglected with im- 
punity when there is special need for it, as during growth, gestation 
and milk production. It has been found that an average of about seven 
grains of lime per day is the minimum amount required for normal 
human nutrition. A pint of milk or less will supply this quantity, but 
it will require pounds of meat or of common milled cereals to furnish 
it. A pink of milk usually contains more of this element than the same 
volume of saturated lime water. Among all the inorganic elements in 
the body calcium is the most abundant. 



